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to notice that at the military sacrifices the Christian protected
himself from the demons by making the sign of the cross, just as
the worshipper of Mithras was excused, it would seem, from
wearing the festival crown, since his god was his crown. There
must have been many Christians both in the civil and military
service of the Empire when Diocletian came to the throne. And
in the life of the municipalities Christians no longer sought to live
apart from their pagan neighbours: they held office as municipal
senators; apparently, to judge from the canons of the Council of
Elvira, they were elected even to municipal priesthoods. Save in
exceptional cases, as in the Tembris valley in Anatolia (see above,
p. 458 sq?), the Christian did not desire to endanger his fellow-
believers by any aggressive profession of his nonconformity:
'probably the same policy which placed on the gravestone an
appeal to ''the god/' leaving the reader to understand in his own
sense a term common to both Christians and Pagans, modified in
similar slight ways many of the other forms of social and municipal
life1/ Alongside of the growth of asceticism and of a morality of
ever-increasing strictness, there was admitted in practice amongst
Christians a second ethic of the life in the world2. It might well
have seemed that in the sphere of a common service of the State
conciliation was slowly winning the day.
Indeed it is interesting to observe that at the very time when
Christians were beginning freely to enter the service of the Empire,
pagan philosophers were losing interest in political life. Plotinus
sought to withdraw his friends from public office: 'a senator,
Rogatianus, advanced to such detachment from political ambi-
tions that he gave up all his property, dismissed all his slaves,
renounced every dignity and on the point of taking up his praetor-
ship, the lictors already at the door, refused to come out or to have
anything to do with the office3/ Celsus was profoundly con-
cerned for the defence of the Empire, but there is no trace of such
anxiety in the works of Porphyry4.
And, further, there remained the fact that throughout all the
executions no Christian had raised the standard of revolt6,
rom the time of the earliest apologists Christians had indeed
constantly affirmed their loyalty to the emperor, for his power,
1  Sir W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, n, p. 504.
2  For this the eighth chapter of the first book of the Demonstrate
Evangelica of Eusebius is evidence. Ed. Heikel, p. 39,11. 26 sqq.
3  Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 7.
4  Bidez, op. cit. pp. 67-8.
5  Tertullian, ApoL 35.